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For Friends’ Review. 


RELIGION AND MORALS IN GERMANY. 
BY WILLIAM L. PEARSON. 
Vi. 


The writer has unavoidably allowed a break 
in the regular occurrence of these letters; which, 
itis hoped, shall not have lost all their interest 
tothe reader. The hope is entertained, that 
one or two more properly moral questions may 
be treated, after the influence of German in- 
stitutions upon the people generally and relig- 
ously, and the active elements in the Church, 
have been noticed. 

Those who, looking discouragingly upon 
the want of energetic religion among the peo- 
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ple and the apparent lifelessness of the Church, 
have expected to see the Church die out or 
society fall to pieces, must be reminded, that 
such changes come, not by. revolutions, but 
are slow processes. ‘Traditional usages and 
institutions, most of all, those which are relig- 
ious, their doctrinal ideas, like their mother 
tongue, cling almost ineradicably to a people, 
after nearly all other features of nationality 
have disappeared. ‘They must also be remind- 
ed, that the German government, a limited 
monarchy indeed, but with a remarkable 
tendency at times toward the absolute, is a 
vigorous centralizing power and extends a very 
positively restraining and constraining power 
throughout the entire social, political and 
religious fabric of the empire. The govern- 
ment does little for the Establishment directly ; 
yet their constitutional relation, whatever dis- 


9 | advantages necessarily attend it, is no little sup- 


port to the latter in her weak and fainting mo- 
ments; apparently an advantage, which is denied 
independent churches. That is tosay: the secu- 
lar power, where secularizing influences have 
debilitated the Church, may hold the emaciated 
and enervated form, until vigorous external ap- 
pliances can restore it to a healthy condition. If 
the Church could rely on no such aid, she would 
have a powerful incentive left her to depend 
on her Divine Head and to look for success only 
through a life and zeal inspired and constrain- 
ed by His love; and this influence would act 
most beneficially upon the individual members. 

But where the State assumes the responsibil- 
ity of providing the people with a Church, the 
deleterious results are similar to those in politics 
and in all channels of industry. If we revert 
to these for a little time, before we turn to the 
positive faith and Christian labor, another im- 
portant reason will be manifest, why the 
Church is so unable to bear up against indiffer- 
entism and to withstand the attacks of unbelief. 
The German school system, as a whole, is 
doubtless the most thorougH in the world, and 
the number of great scholars produced is 
relatively very large. Their compulsory system 
is executed so thoroughly and the high schools 
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- and universities continue the work to such per- | versal, though not always with unrestricted 
fection, that the youth acquire a remarkable | choice, but if the premiership had depended 
patience and industry. Yet in the attainment | upon a majority in Parliament, as in England, 
of their exact and extensive learning the chil- | Prince Bismarck would long ago have ceased 
dren’s minds are so closely and constantly|to lead. New laws‘and important measures 


directed to books that there is little time for 
the development of the logical faculties. They 
thus grow sober, morose and short-sighted, 
unnaturally so for children, as they are pushed 
forward from day to day, ten months in the 
year. Meantime, on the way to school, the 
boy passes the barracks, where the young men 
are drilling, and remembers that it is only by 
graduating from the gymnasium (high school) 
in the first division of his class, that he may 
serve one year instead of three in the army— 
the universal burden of Germany. 
military service, just when the youth should 


It is this} 





ripen into full manhood, that completes the 


are nearly all introduced by the ministry and 
mostly originate from Bismarck or according 
to his will, and Parliament may pass or reject 
them ; but there is little opportunity to amend 
them. Practically Parliament has the veto 
power and a large influence, directly or in- 
directly, in making the laws, but can hardly 
be said to be the law-making power. Were it 


so we should hear more of statesmanship, 


There is little room for the exercise of it. 
Members of Parliament have little experience 
in drafting schemes of government. If they 
had, and the Liberal party carried more moral 
power with it, they might exercise a much 


servile training, teaching men not to think and larger influence in the government. As it is, 
act for themselves, but that they belong to and the opposition can merely attack and enrage 
exist for the State—not the State for the people the Prime Minister, for he can always as a 
—dwarfing independent, original thought and last resort fall back on the King, whose acts 
practical ingenuity. Compulsory education | none dare criticize. 
— excellent in itself{—followed by compulsory; po it is in other ways. While the military 
military service, prepares the youth to be only! and civil government and also the municipal 
a servant ; and such he is, for he remains sub- | avail themselves of the latest and best improve- 
ject to the military service at the King’s com-' ments of machinery and implements, private 
mand in war and in peace till he is too old. enterprises and industries, as manufacturing, 
In civil service also the German obeys, rather | merchandise, commerce and agriculture are 
than serves, the State, not with extraordi1 ary very poorly developed as compared with the 
facility, but with an integrity and soldier-like' same in England and America. Especially 
fidelity, which all must admire and which’ agriculture with all its implements and appli- 
should put us of the United States to shame. ' ances, for the reasons mentioned together with 
Probably no other government 1s served at' the poverty of the farming class, is at best a gén- 
once so well and so cheaply in every depart- | eration behind. The Germans have little idea 
ment, save, it must be added, in the Church ' of the progress in these directions in America. 
alone, which with the schools constitutes the Women and old men till the soil, mostly with 
department of Public Instruction. But the rather primitive tools, while the strong and 
system cramps and unduly restrains the life, young are busy with the tactics of war. From 
energies and native talents and powers of the | observations in different parts of Germany, I 
people. Otherwise how does it happen that,' think more than half the cultivation of the 
in the bloom of prosperity of the empire as a'goj] is done by women, and nearly all the 
whole, the German whose memory has been! marketing is done by them. To see them 
well-trained from childhood up, excels in little | come into the city once or twice a week under 
else than exploring and presenting to the world their great baskets of farm products is a 
the original sources of philology and history? saddening aspect of the division of labor, as 
—here be defies the bound between dead and _well as of the regard for the weaker sex; and to 
living languages and between ancient and see them bear great baskets of coal, which a 
modern history, and threatens to make all ' strong man has filled, from the wagon into the 
living and modern—why is he so often very! cellar or up a stairway, is a degradation of 
illogical and impractical in turning the result! mothers and sisters which ought to appeal 
of his industry and patience to good account? | successfully to German pride and enlist their 
Why are there so few great statesmen, preach- | pity, and which makes Americar women 
ers and philosophers, so few inventions thankful for their more favored position. The 
and discoveries and so many theories and freedom of the press is also restricted to a 
hypotheses ? ‘considerable extent, which is the probable 
Another important factor in producing this: reason that there is no example of such enter- 
result is the method of administering the prise in Germany as appears in a half dozen 
government so exclusively by the King and | daily papers in London and New York. Pri- 
Prime Ministers; while the people have practi- | vate schools are rare and little needed. . Inde- 
cally little voice in the matter, either positively pendent movements in religion, such as are 
or negatively. The elective franchise is uni-! the natural outgrowth of conscientious religious 
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“i with personal individual Christian responsibil- 
i ity, are few and, as a rule, weak. Thus, 
ad while Germany deserves our praise for her 
‘ institutions of learning, for the patience and 
= diligence of her citizens and for her econ- 
oe omical and honest administration of her civil 
ers affairs, there is little manifestation of genius, 
ine fy inventive skill, originality and profundity, 
dl worthy of the nation which discovered gun- 
a powder, invented the printing-press, and pro- 
hip duced a Luther, a Leibnitz and a Kant. 
it (To be concluded.) 
nce 
hey OUR 
oral LONDON LETTER. 
uch vate 4 
t is, Joseph Bevan Braithwaite was liberated by 
rage Westminster Monthly Meeting on the 12th of 
1s a seventh month last, and by London Quarterly 
acts jg Meeting on 27th, and the Morning Meeting on 
joth, for religious service in the East. He has 
itary felt it right to join one of the Secretaries of 
cipal the British and Foreign Bible Society in visit- 
‘ove 488 Vienna, Constantinople and some other| 
vate places where the Bible Society has stations. At 
ring Constantinople the little gathering which meets 
an imder our name has always enlisted J. B. 
the Braithwaite’s warm interest, as well as the| 
ally Medical Mission and Schools carried on by) 
ple Dr. Dobrashian. Thence, if the way remains 
‘with Wore? he would pass on to Syria and Palestine, 
gen: visiting the two mission centres of Friends at | 
° dea Brumana and at Ramallah, and perhaps other| 
ie work of a similar nature. On the way home} 
with Wo friend hopes to make a little stay amongst | 
oil Friends in the South of France, where the 
erom We" school is a feature of interest. He will| 
ny, I probably be accompanied by his son William 
f the (. Braithwaite. They hope to start about the| 
the 4th of this month and to be absent four | 
chal months. The prevalence of cholera in Egypt 
inder 92> should it spread to adjacent lands, pre- 
is a eet the entire fulfilment of the above plan. 
. a Much sympathy is felt with our friend on 
nd to qecount of the preéarious health of his wife ;| 
ich’ tis remembered algo that on his former| 
0 tiie fastern journey, eleven years ago, he was 
ve A attacked with serious illness at Athens. 
peal We have good accounts from Syria down to| 
theif uth of last month, the mail being delayed by | 
omill lolera. quarantine. The new Governor 
The eneral of the Lebanon, Wassa Pasha, has 
toa tered on his office, and, so far as appears, 
bable th good intentions to promote the welfare of 
enter- ° Province. Theophilus Waldmeier and| 
dosen Beshara_have had satisfactory interviews | 
Pri- nth him. Ellen Clayton is now settled in at 
Indes mana with Maria Feltham. Dr. Beshara 
+a 8 still absent at Constantinople, whither he| 
gious “’s gone to obtain.a Turkish diploma, now} 
gally necessary in addition to that received 








tm the excellent American College at Bey- 
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rout. The vexatious delays and mismanage- 
ment by the Turkish authorities at the Im- 
perial city have detained him there several 
months. As soon as he returns it is intended 
to enlarge the Cottage Hospital at Brumana ; 
E. Clayton will then find accommodation there, 
as Lady Superintendent. 

The English Committee of Friends’ Syrian 
Mission hope to send out Dr. Hessenauer and 
wife at the end of this month to Ramallah 
(near Jerusalem). Two houses are being built, 
for them and for Jacob Hismeh, not without 
however some difficulties and hindrances. The 
Pasha of Jerusalem lately sent some soldiers 
to stop the building, on the plea that no 
churches or schools may be built without the 
Sultan’s permission. We learn that at length, 
by the aid of the British Consul, the Pasha has 
been convinced that nothing but dwelling 
houses are intended, and it is hoped that the 
prohibition will be withdrawn, and the work 
goon. The proceeding illustrates the inertia 
and dislike to progress which unhappily char- 
acterize the entire Turkish Empire. 

There is at present no good news from 
Madagascar. The last accounts from our 
missionaries are dated two months ago (Sixth 
month rst). Whether since then they may 
have been cut off from communication with 
the coast and therefore with the outside world, 
we know not. They write cheerfully and full 
of trust and courage, in the face of future 
risks. The popular excitement was such that 
the Prime Minister had thought best to place 
guards at their houses. All the French had 
been’ expelled the capital, and later accounts 
report their safe arrival at Tamatave on the 
coast. But a band of some thirteen mission- 
aries (London Missionary Society) going home 
on leave were stopping half way to the coast, 
unable to proceed. Fighting between the 
Malagasy and the French was proceeding 
around Tamatave up to about the sth of 
Sixth month. 

The British Government is now awaiting 
despatches to confirm the reports of high- 
handed proceedings on the part of the French 
Admiral, accelerating the death of Consul 


|Pakenham. The French Foreign Minister has, 


however, given conciliatory assurances that, if 
proved, such acts will be disowned by his 
Government, so that no serious difficulty is 
anticipated between England and France. But 
the sad, and as we must believe, unjust quarrel 
which France ha’ made with the little half- 
civilized island, seems to be prosecuted to the 
bitter end. Would that in this case arbitration 
could be offered and accepted, to prevent the 
slaughter of many innocent, and grievous hurt 
to the cause of Christ.’ In cases such as this, 
how richly might the nations earn the blessing 
promised to the peacemakers ! 


London, Eighth mo. 4th, 1883. 
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Extract from a Letter from C. F. Coffin 
to the Christian Worker. 


We attended [in Paris] the ‘‘ International 
Congress for the care of children, criminal and 
neglected.’’ It was a very dignified and able 
body, having representatives from many nation- 
alities. Its sessions were held in one of the 
palaces, which was finely decorated and hung 
with the flags of different nations. Papers were 
read by some of the ablest specialists in every 
line discussed which related to young children 
—*‘‘ Apprentices,’’ ‘‘ Refractory at School,” 
*€ Young Criminals,” etc.—all of which were 
fully examined. It was an interesting occasion, 
but in our minds lacked in sufficient attention 
to the great element of reform, Christianity. 
There were many Christians present, however, 
of almost every shade of thought, and we 
doubt not great good will grow out of its 
deliberations. 


We visited while there several asylums for 
the insane, about which we have reported to 
Governor Porter pretty fully. It also afforded 
us much pleasure to mingle considerably with 
a very remarkable mission work which is being 
carried on under the supervision of Robert 
McAll, a Scotchman, who has been laboring 
here for the past twelve years. We were 


grea‘ly gratified by the extent of the work, the 


earnestness and fervor of the workers, and the 
manifest results attained. He has more than 
forty mission stations under his care, where a 
pure gospel is preached to crowded assemblies, 
many. of the evangelists being native French- 
men of fervent piety and devotion. We 
mingled with them in their prayer meetings, 
attended and participated in several public 
meetings, and left with a feeling that a seed 
was being sown which must ultimately bring 
forth much fruit and do much to counteract the 
infidelity and irre‘igion so generally prevalent. 
We called upon that able evangelical gospel 
minister, Theodore Monod, and were deeply 
interested in hearing of the work he carries on 
amongst a class somewhat higher in social 
position. : 

After leaving Paris we went into Normandy 
and Brittany, and saw much of French home 
life in the country. To an American it is very 
striking—something so entirely different from 
what we are accustomed to at home. Although 
we are largely descended from Normans, hun- 
dreds of years of separation has made a great 
difference between us. The common people 
live in small, old stone houses, covered with 
thatch, or in some cases tiles, with the stable 
under the same roof, and a large manure pile, 
which is carefully preserved, near the front 
door. And yet around every house beautiful | 
flowers were growing, and fine roses were 
trained up the walls. Inside, the beds are 
always clean, and the food, which is confined 
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to very few articles, is said to be well prepared, 
But everywhere women were at work in th 
fields, and we could see but little to hope for 
where the mothers are thus occupied. Wewer 
struck, too, with the small number of children 
seen, and yet we are told that domestic lif 
amongst the common peopie is happy and pure, 
They raise precisely the same crops as we do at 
home, have fine orchards, and drink enormous 
quantities of cider. 

The land is very generally, but not univer. 
sally, divided into allotments and owned by 
the peasantry, a very few acres in many in- 
stances serving for the support of a large family. 
The roads are superb—as fine as the finest 
pavements in Chicago; fields are large and 
surrounded either with a hedge interspersed with 
trees or with a stone wall, and inside laid off in 
long, narrow strips, which were sown in various 
kinds of grain or grass. We saw scarcely any 
of our improved agricultural implements, farm 
work being all done by menial labor in the 
old-fashioned way ; indeed, in most cases the 
farms are too small to admit of being worked 
by machinery. The stock is remarkably fine. 
I saw some of the finest horses and cows I have 
ever seen. They were all Norman—no im 
ported varieties. 

The poor people are said to be very religiow 
in their way. All are Roman Catholics, and 
in nearly every town there is an old cathedral 
or chuch dating back hundreds of years. 

No stock is permitted to run at large in the 
fields, but is either tethered by a rope to 4 
stake, around which they graze, or watched 
over by an attendant, who leads them out by 
a halter. 

Upon the whole, we left France with a feel 
ing of thankfulness at our happy lot in America 
There seemed to be no desire to progress, and 
everything goes on as it has for hundreds of 
years, and yet there is much that is beautiful in 
the,appearance of the country and in the var 
ous'strange sights one sees. We drove mor 
or less through the country in private convey: 
ance and mingled somewhat in private life. | 
cannot undertake to describe the marvelous old 
cathedrals, castles and other relics of the past 
ages. At Falaise, the birth-place of William 
the Conqueror, there is an old castle very tr 
markable for its architectural beauty, and yet 
giving evidence of a great want of the common 
comforts of life in those days. 

From France we went to the Island of Jer 
sey, and were rejoiced to get among English 
speaking people again. 

TEN years ago, on account of his religion, 
a Christian was put in prison at Kioto, and 
died while incarcerated, a martyr for his faith 
Lately, at the same place, Joseph Cook spoke 
through an interpreter for three hours and 
three-quarters to a great audience, in which 
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were a vice-governor, many lower officials, 
physicians, lawyers, editors, merchants, priests, 
etc., declaring unto them that Christianity 
alone can give the civilization that they seek, 
and the safe constitutional freedom to which 
they aspire. A writer in the Congregationalist 
uts these two facts side by side for their 
significance. They are suggestive indications 
of what God hath wrought, and is working. 


+e 


Extract from a Letter to The Friend of Missions, 


MADAGASCAR. 


A meeting of foreigners (all but the French) 
was held in the Friends’ School-room in the 
capital, to consider what steps ought to be taken 
during the present crisis. The foreigners con- 
sisted of British and Norwegian subjects and 
American citizens. It was thought best thus 
to unite in order to secure some common course 
ofaction. It will be readily understood that 
the non-existence in the capital of either Eng- 
lish, American, or Norwegian cons‘l or vice- 
consul placed us in a somewhat anomalous po- 
sition, and made us feel the want of such 
officials even more keenly than we do in ordi- 
nary times. The most.perfect unanimity of 
sentiment and cordiality of feeling prevailed 
in the meeting, although there were present 
men of the most diverse character, religion, 
and nationality, Catholics, Anglicans, Friends, 


‘*evenascrap of paper”’ be lost or stolen, they 
will have to suffer severely for it. . . . . 

The French sisters of mercy, and wives an 
children of the traders left here on foot 
yesterday morning, it being difficult for them 
to get bearers to take them to the coast. I 
am told that as much as ro or 12 dollarsa 
man were offered (the ordinary wages being 2 
or 21% dollars), but the bearers were afraid that 
when they reached the coast the road would 
be stopped, and they would not be allowed to 
return home, and so refused these high wages. 
When the facts were represented to the Queen, 
men were found for them immediately. 

As far as our personal safety is concerned, 
no doubt friends at home are more anxious 
about us than we at present are about our- 
selves. The Malagasy Government are sure 
to do all in their power to protect us; and 
unless there be a rising of the people and they 
become ungovernable, there can be but little 
danger of our lives. 

All Malagasy subjects, be they who they 
may, are liable to be called out to defend their 
country ; and there is no doubt that, now the 
forbearance of the Malagasy with the French 
is exhausted, they will fight to the bitter end. 
The people are willingly giving up their 
husbands and sons, from Prime Minister down- 
wards, to take up arms in defence of ‘the 
land of our forefathers ; ’’ and the French may 


Congregationalists, Lutherans, Englishmen, | Test assured tha‘, if they mean to take Mada- 
Norwegians, Americans, Creoles, and also a|gascar, they will have a task before them such 
Frenchman who was a British subject. It was |S they little expected, and which will only be 
resolved that, in the absence of consuls or other | 2ccomplished, if at all, after a serious drain on 
official representatives in Antananarivo, a com- | French blood and French money. Notwith- 
mittee be appointed to take what action may | Standing all their dealings with the Malagasy, 
be deemed necessary during the present crisis. |the French have not yet learned that they 
Strong disapproval at the action of the French | may be led, but cannot be driven. 3 

was felt and expressed in the meeting, especially} There is in the capital at present surpris- 
at the fact that they commenced military ope- | ingly little outward excitement, but suppressed 
rations without sending either an ultimatum, a | feeling is intense in the extreme. The people 
declaration of war, or a warning of any descrip- | 4re holding meetings for prayer in the differ- 


tion. Even their own subjects were left entirely | €nt churches in town; and yesterday there 


unprotected and without a chance of escape, | Were four such meetings. That God may 
had it not been for the tender mercies of the | hear their supplications and preserve their land 
Malagasy Government. When the news of from the oppressor is the desire of yours 
bombardment reached the capital, all French | sincerely, R. Baron. 
subjects in Imerina were informed that they| Astananarivo, May er, 1883 

must leave the country. But while the French a eae . 

at Mojanga gave the Malagasy one hour’s notice} OF THE EARTHQUAKE in Ischia, a late paper 
to clear out, the Malagasy gave the French five says: ‘‘ This catastrophe is great enough to 
days in which to leave the capital for the coast! remind us of others yet greater. At Lisbon, 
They were meanwhile guarded strongly against Nov. 1st, 1755, thirty thousand people perish- 
insult and attack ; they were asked to write a ed in this way. Three thousand who had fled 
list of all their property, to take one copy with |to a broad marble quay on the Tagus were 
them, and to leave one with the Government there overwhelmed by a wave from the sea, 
here, ‘*for when peace again prevails,’’ said ' which rolled in on them, forty feet high. The 
they, ‘‘your property shall be restored.” They result was more fatal as the disaster occurred 
were told that if they had any special Malagasy at the hour of public worship when the 
friends, they might, if they choose, leave their churches were crowded. Even this catastrophe 
goods with them. Moreover, the policemen drops into insignificance beside those which 
guarding their premises have been told that if have overwhelmed other countries. In 1693 it is 
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said that an earthquake, in Sicily, destroyed 
sixty thousand lives. If the history can be 
trusted the memorable earthquake in the reign 
of Tiberius, A. D. 19, overwhelmed one 
hundred and twenty thousand persons; and 








forces which bind ‘them together in mutual 
dependence and helpfulness, were as real to him 
as the power which binds the mote in the sun. 
beam to the farthest star in the limitless depths 
of space. 
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May it not have been in the calm- 
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that which occurred about five hundred years| ness and strength that came to his soul out of God dis 
later, in. 526, swallowed up Antioch, and in| this conception of duty that his great thoughts His tho 
all Syria cost two hundred thousand people|ripened so swiftly into the greatest of dis- walks 
their lives.” : coveries? The intellect that knows not the (gad fin 
Fn gis supreme law of duty may go dangerously high, #j™* wt 

THE DUTIES OF EDUCATED MEN AND|pbut it wanders on crags and precipices and jp Me2 
WOMEN. cannot reach the safe uppermost heights, jy {tven, 





Exiracts from Baccalaureate Address of Ben- 
jamin Trueblood, President of Penn College. 





(Concluded from page 18.) 

Possibly there may be in the world’s economy 
a place for a few men to stand on the mountain- 
tops of perpetual snow, just to show what the 
human mind can do. But this is a dangerous, 
freezing process, and the one who attempts it 
not unfrequently becomes as though he were 
not. 

It is often urged as an excuse for the seclusion 
and exclusiveness of scholars that their special- 
ties demand their entire time and thought. But 















Newton’s name and that of John Locke will 
always stand among the foremost in the annals 
of scientific and philosophic thought, and yet 
so heartily did Locke throw himself into the 
great questions concerning his country’s good 
that he was compelled for years to seek safety 
in foreign lands; and Newton’s wisdom was 
sought and cheerfully given in the solution of 
the perplexing questions of finance and politi- 
cal order which so excited England at the close 
of the seventeenth century. These two men 
of gigantic powers were great enough to be 
humble, and they even went in company with 
their fellow men to the house of God. The 
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it stands to reason that no man’s specialty will | Prime minister of England, whose very name s th 
suffer by his giving time to those practical signifies greatness and moral power, knows as bab wi 


social duties which more than anything else 
give inspiration and keep up the balance of 
mental power. There is a limit of application 
to any one subject the passing of which makes 
further good work impossible. ‘Thus God has 
made it impossible for a man to find any excuse 
tor the neglect of his duties to the world. And 
then it is not always a question of the personal 
performance of work. Sympathy and moral 





much about Homer and Homeric Greek as any 
living scholar, besides a vast range of general 
culture which few men have ever possessed, 
and yet his life is brimful of noble deeds and 
eloquent words and acts of simple duty to the 
commonest men. This entire idea so prevalent 
among educated men, or shall I say fractionally 
educated men, that culture must not meet and 
mingle with the world lest it be humiliated and 


religion 
that an 
which 
transfo 
that th 
gift of 
what t! 
find th 


; ; f the 
support are often worth more than actual hand- | Weakened, is wrong. So long as such a notion ge 
performance. Men will smile at your ignorance | Prevails, it not only deprives the world of the #i.°. 
and awkwardness if you attempt to do, or to|Setvices of many valuable men, Dut itis con- which 
teach them how to do, a thing in which they | tinually setting before the growing, imitative fin... 
have grown skilled. But to grasp one by the | Minds of the young wrong ideals of life, and Bf. 
hand, to speak a brotherly word to him, to|!™ every way deepening the suspicion with towar 
make him feel that you are interested in that | Which culture is looked upon. stir ir 
little portion of work, however coarse and| Nature has everywhere bound individuals nd a 
rough it may be, which he is doing—that brings | fast to and into systems. She permits nothing inakir 
you near to the heart of a man and makes an | to exist alone or to pursue its path alone. There gai 
inlet for your culture as nothing else can.|is not a hint of selfishness or seclusion in all fRyhen 
There are chords in the human soul which are| her domain. The orbit which she prescribes [Bi {no 
never unstrung, and whenever you draw nearjis not the path taken by an energy arising 
to one as a brother they begin to quiver into| wholly from within, but in a much greater 
melody in response to the music of your own | degree is that to which individual things are 
heart. The light which you carry down out; held by innumerable forces acting from all Ta 
of your brighter sphere leaves a glow behind | quarters of the universe. In this orbit there is allay 
which often betokens the coming of a beautiful | ease, speed, power, beauty, beneficence, the a 
day. This sympathy and interest all educated | reaching of a high destiny ; out of it, confusion, [BByer 
people can give, even when they cannot | wreck, and the final loss of all individual power  iitnce 
actually participate. and influence. The physical is but atype of iid, 
Sir Isaac Newton, whom all talk vaguely the greater moral sphere with this difference, Di 
about, but whom so few know much of, said as 


that a man’s duty is always to his fellow men, of voluntarily breaking with hissystem. But this 


and that whenever this calls his special pursuits | 


must give way. The oneness of men, and the 


that only in the latter is the individual capable 


breaking is always at one’s peril, the greater as 
the individual is better gifted and developed— 
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ril not to himself alone, but to the entire 
system in which he moves. There is a depth of 
meaning unfathomable in a saying of Schiller’s 
that ‘only on the path where mez tread does 
God disappear.’’ There only is the expression of 
His thought interfered with. The Creator still 
walks in the garden at the close of the day 
and finds everything in its place except the 
man whom He has made in His own image. 
Men who seek reality and truth are often 
driven, from sheer despair, almost into nature 
worship, because the image of God has become 
g marred among the sonsof men. But the 
restoration of this image, the putting of men 
back into their places in God's system, the 
readjustment of the many to the one and the 
one to the many, the striking up of sphere 
music again where only discord has prevailed 
—what nobler end than this can culture set for 
itself ? 

Many a scholar who has risen to eminence 
dates his intellectual birth from an inspiration 
which he received in early years from a mother, 
teacher or friend who was a/ive; and many 
another dates the turning of his already burn- 
ing thirst for knowledge into right channels 
fom the higher inspiration caught from some 
one who lived and moved in the upper zone of 
tligious thought and action. More than all 
that an educated man teaches is the aspiration 
vhich he awakens. Men of culture should so 
transform their knowledge into life and power 
that their very shadow as they pass may have the 
git of healing. They need not say much about 
vhat they know. People will naturally enough 
fnd that out, as well as what they do not know. 
Ifthey awaken in the minds of the young a 
longing for the true, the beautiful and the good, 
the vast beautiful fabric of modern knowledge 
vhich has grown up on the inspirations of 
Christianity, of true men, and of nature's ever- 
present influences, will continue its growth 
loward the perfect temple of truth. If they 
Sir into activity the power of appropriating 
and assimilating the knowledge of facts and 
making it into manhood and womanhood, they 
stall have a place on the highest honor roll 
vhen learning shall have become wisdom and 
“knowledge shall have vanished away.”’ 





































































































RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 














THE /ndependent says that the utter and total 
llapse of the Protestant church of Geneva is 
me of the saddest of ecclesiastical events. 
Brery minist 




















tclared opponent of Christianity. 
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Dr. LANSING reports from Cairo a rush of mainly among his fellow-countrymen. 
Mpils to the schools such as he had never’ patientsare visited on Mondays and Thursdays, 
‘The mission house has been upwards of 500 visits having been paid by him 
He also notes a serious vein of during the four months previous to his last re- 
il-boding among the Mohammedans of the port. On other days about 1,000 patients have 
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higher class, and discontent with English rule 
—the same thing which Dr. Jessup notes 
throughout the Turkish Empire—making life 
less secure and hindering in various annoying 
ways the work of missions. Let all the church 
pray for the triumph of righteousness in the 
Turkish Empire and the preservation of the 
fruits of the lives of God’s chosen ones.— 
Christian Union. 


Some of the teachers among the Chinese in 
New York have grown quite fond of their work. 
One of them, a lady, says : 

‘*T took up this work as a matter of duty, 
with a strong prejudice against these people. 
It is now a work of love. Before this near 
contact with them I saw only stolid indifference 
in their faces; they now beam for me with in- 
telligence. And more deep and heartfelt grat- 
itude than they express for any little favor 
shown them I have newer met. This work isa 
most inspiring revelation to me. I have come 
to love these Chinamen for their many beauti- 
ful qualities of heart, and I respect them sin- 
cerely for their admirablé qualities of head. 
All that I have come in contact with appear to, 
me to be possessed of the highest and best in- 
stincts of the gentleman. They are modest, 
yet self-reliant. Although to Caucasians often 
uncouth in appearance, they are exquisitely 
polite and in the best sense well bred. Under 
many a laundryman’s blouse is hidden a scholar 
and artist, and it is only the depressing condi- 
tions under which they are forced to earn their 
livelihood that prevent their better side from 
coming into general recognition.” 

Her experience is to the effect that the most 
difficult—well-nigh hopeless—cases are those 
of opium smokers. Their brains are dull and 
** pulpy.” 

THE police authorities at Constantinople 
have requested the U. S. Consul to cause Miss 
M. A. West to close the coffee-house and read- 
ing room which she has under her superintend- 
ence. The reason alleged is that the place is 
used for proselyting purposes. It is not yet 
known what course Mr. Consul Heap will pur- 
sue inthe matter. The laws of Turkey contain 
nothing to warrant the closing of such a house 
kept by an American citizen and duly licensed 
as a coffee-house. If the place were a concert 
saloon of low character there would be no 
power in Turkey anxious or able to close it.— 
Independent. 


CoNSTANTINOPLE.—About two years ago the 


‘er elected in the church of Geneva Society of Friends began a medical mission in 
ince 1874 is either an avowed agnostic or a Constantinople. The doctor, Gabriel S. Do- 


brashian, is an Armenian, and his work is 
Out- 
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come to his dispensary for medical and surgical | permanent in its results, that misgivings have 
treatment during the same space of time. ‘To| sometimes been expressed, we trust in a loving 
all the gospel is preached. spirit, concerning what appeared to us likely to 
The Friends are also carrying on a girls’ | end in loss rather than in gain. 
school in Constantinople, and an industrial There is applicability in the homely figure, « 
school at Bahjijig, on the opposite side of the} is better for the pot to boil over than not to boil 
Bosphorus, both by Armenian workers. Meet-| .. 411" Nothing can be worse for a church (u 
ings for the preaching of the Gospel are held sails ts b 1 4 ie Melati! 3 
on Sundays in the school-rooms, both at Con.| °° 8 ee, een ne ees ee 
stantinople and Bahjijig. The annual cost of| ¥4Y lies death. But even fervor may be unwise 
the whole mission is about £500. and surely it ought always to be humble and 
During the last few years a lady formerly | Willing to learn. When “the pot boils over,’ 
connected with the mission of the American} prudence suggests that some of the excess should 
Board in Turkey has established Sailors’ Rests| be poured off before it is put back upon the fire, 
at Smyrna and Constantinople, which are fre-| We believe the Head of the Church designs to 
quented by men of many nations, and form a) Jead, not individuals only, but churches, by the 
much-needed means of bringing the gospel to] poly Spirit; there is a corporate conscience of 
the people. So useful are they that an Amer-| the body, as well as, and when all is right ac 
ican missionary writes of one of those at Con- cordin swith the conscience of each individual 
stantinople, in the July Wisséonary Herald, \ . Pe > b itted al 
«« That place is worth a great deal to our work.”? | 1V"S Member. eee eee ee 
Miss West herself writes :— | that churches and societies, like individuals, should 
‘‘T have never been happier in my work| learn much from experience. 
than for the last two months, when God has 
seemed to bless in a wonderful way my tract Parenne’ Ex ER, for S 
distribution in going from and coming to the ee ee ee 
two ‘Rests’ here. It has, however, brought mo., 1883, has been received. It opens with ap- 
upon me the wrath and opposition of the Turk- | Propriate remarks, by the editor, upon the late 
ish authorities, who are now thoroughly awake | session of London Yearly Meeting. Some retro. 
to what they consider the danger of the simple | spective words will bear citation here : 
sowing of Gospel truth among their mixed 


population. early history was the combination of great conf. 
‘* Two young Syrians from Beirut called here| dence with deep humility displayed by George 


last week. One of them was a very interesting oo and so many of his fellow-laborers in that 
young doctor from the Friends’ mission on| %@Y : tee see sereness 
Mount Lebanon, who is now in Constantinople| ‘They had the bearing of men who had really 
to obtain a diploma from the Turkish medical ee are ees ee Sone 

re P . ~*"| they had grasped and they possessed what they 
authorities, without which he cannot practice| ,néw to be good ; they had entered into what 
as a physician. Both he and his companion 


they knew to be rest. Zuveka, 1 have found tt, 
were much pleased to find here a résting-place | was the irrepressible cry of their spirit.’.... 


of such refreshment to both soul and body.” — But with all this confidence in the truth, we find 
Friend of Missions. intermingled that deep personal humility and 
self-denial, without which the attractive power of 

a ae the Gospel would be marred in the eyes of the 


FR I EK N DS R EV I EW unbeliever, whilst a* constraining influence drew 


them into a practical heartfelt sympathy with all 


ee That our success in this day 
PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MO. 25, 1883. | depends upon a like’soundness in faith and zeal 


—=|in good works, upon a willingness to spend 
‘IF IT HAS APPEARED, from anything said or and be spent in the Lord's service, is a truth 


alc ich h Lae stereo- 
left unsaid in these columns, that those who con- which he who runs may read. It is not by 


re : : typing the acts, but by drinking into the spirit 
duct Friends’ Review are not in full sympathy| from which those acts emanated, that we can 
with all genuine evangelistic and revival work in| know the mantle of the earlier Friends to fall on 


the Society of Friends, it must be because of the | US; their successors in name, The thraldom . 
adiileteaeer of law ‘ cwhat leas copying the deeds, or even of wearing the armor 
y oF language to convey'what has Deen | of others, is nowhere enjoined in Holy Scripture, 
intended. We are heartily in accord with the 


but the words are ‘ Whose faith follow, consider 
belief and feeling, that every Christian church| ing the end of their conversation, Jesus Christ the 


should, and must, if it live in the spirit of the Di- | 54™¢ yesterday, to-day and forever.’ ” 

vine Master, be aggressive ; against the evil that} Other articles in this number of the Examiner 
is in the world, and for the spreading of the Gosrel| are as follows: “The Poetry of Lewis Mortis" 
of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. It is be-| (author of “Songs of Two Worlds” and the 
cause of our earnest solicitude that this aggressive | “ Epic of Hades”), by Edward Marsh ; “ Upper 
work may continue, and may be effective and side Monthly Meeting,” by Richard Littleboy; 


a 


“One of the most remarkable features in, our 
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“ Theatre-Going,” a very clear and calm state- 
ment of reasons against it, by Joseph Walker. 
From this we must quote the concluding para- 
graph : 


“We do not sigh for the severity of the Puri- 
tans, or imagine that religion and recreation can- 
not be reconciled, But by a practical Christianity 
we can hand down to our successors the rich pos- 
session we have inherited. Nay! we can be- 
queath a more valuable possession. We can 
show that in a day of worldliness and excitement, 
we have rightly chosen innocent amusement, 
leaving the rest, and have the satisfaction of 
knowing that while we have found true pleasure 
we have not demoralized others in finding it.” 


Then follow “ Wealth Creation,” by Cornelia 
Dell; ‘The William Penn Bicentennial,” by W. 
C, Westlake ; a review of J. R. Green’s “ Making 
of England,” by S. L. Pumphrey; “ Patience,” a 
poem, signed “ W.;” “Anthony Benezet,” by 
Henry Hipsley ; ‘Some Thoughts on the Bible,” 
by Richard Westlake ; “ Satisfied,” a poem, by 
E, H, Cadbury ; “ Voice from Southampton,” by 
Spectator, giving a lively account of the annual 
reunion of writers of the Friends’ Quarterly 
Examiner,* in London, during Yearly Meeting 
week ; “ Three Noticeable Lives of Scottish Peas- 
ants,” by Jane Budge; and Notices of Books Re- 
ceived, 

ONCE MORE our Government is urged to make 
a treaty with Indians, which cannot, in the judg- 
ment of many of their best friends, fail to do them 
much injustice. It is with the Sioux of Dakota; 
whose large tract of land is coveted for settle- 
ment, An equivalent is proposed to be paid in| 
cattle; with conditions attached of so vague a 
nature as not to be likely ever to protect the In- 
dians 1n their rights. Thus writes the /ndependent 
editorially concerning it: 

“ The chief objections to the agreement are not 
so much that it offers a preposterously low price 
per acre for the land surrendered, but that it offers 
to pay for it in cattle, in such terms aS to leave it 
very doubtful whether they are at all additional 
to cattle already promised in a previous treaty. 
Further, and more important, while it is agreed 
that schools and teachers shall be provided, no 
appropriation for that object is specified. It is 
well known that a general promise means no- 
thing, and Congress does not feel obliged to meet 
it. In order to be operative a given amount must 
be specified, which will then be a standing treaty 
contract, and will not be subject to Congressional 
caprice. The only way to make such a promise 
of schools practical is to specify the amount re- 
served from the proceeds of sale for that purpose, 
and this the Commission were careful not to do. 
Furthermore, no provision was made securing | 
those who had occupied and improved lands 


*A foot-note, containing a list of all the contributors to the | 
Examiner, down to the present date, makes the odd mistake 
(for a Friends’ periodical) of attaching D.D. tothe names of | 
two American contributors ! 
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under promise of Government protection from 
spoliation.” 

A Committee having been appointed by the 
United States Senate to investigate this subject, it 
may be hoped that the treaty will, if not given 
up, be essentially modified, in the direction of 
fairness to the Sioux. 


a ~~. —_ 


THE health of John D,. Miles has been so much 
restored by a short vacation spent in the moun- 
tains that he expects to continue his duties as 
United States Indian Agent for the Cheyennes 
and Arapahoes, which for a time it seemed as if he 
must relinquish. 

Subscriptions sufficient to justify the erection of 
a home for Indian girls at White’s Institute, 
Wabash, Indiana, having been secured, work has 
been begun. It is the expectation that the home, 
so much needed, will be finished before winter. 


NOTICES. 

THE QUESTION OF TO-DAY IN THE SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS; a Doctrinal and Practical Ad- 
dress, Read at Earlham College, Sixth mo, 28th, 
1883. 

May be obtained, 3 cents per copy, of Nichol- 
son & Brother, Richmond, Indiana; or Alice 
Lewis, 144 North Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


ee 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL.—The Autumn Term of 
Friends’ School at Providence, R. I., will begin 


Ninth mo, sth. Address AUGUSTIN JONES, 
Principal. 


Eighth mo, 12th, 1883. 


ied 


MINUTES OF EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE,—On 
account of the bulk of the Minutes of the Rich- 
mond Conference proving to be less than was es- 
timated before the printing was completed, the 
charge for postage, &c., will be but 7 cents. The 
extra 2 cents already sent will be added te the 
“Grellet Academy Fund,” T. NICHOLSON. 
TN SAAT SS TE AES TT 
DIED. 


HILLERMAN.—After two days’ severe suffer- 
ing from the kick of a horse, at his residence near 
Azalia, Barthqlomew county, Indiana, Fifth mo. 
8th, 4883, Richard Hillerman, in his 56th year; a 
member of Sand Creek Meeting. He met death 
with composure, and gave his family and friends 
the consoling evidence that he was permitted, 
through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, to 
enter that city whose builder and maker is God. 


MENDENHALL.—Suddenly at her residence 
near Azalia, Bartholomew county, Ind., Maria 
Mendenhall, wife of Joseph Mendenhall, ‘in her 
67th year; a member and Elder of Sand Creek 
Meeting. This dear Friend was of a meek and 
quiet spirit, and during life had lived near her 
Saviour, She was earnest in home and foreign 
mission work. Her seat was seldom vacant at 
meeting and Sabbath-school. Social and loving 


| in her nature, she leaves to her family and triends 


a pleasant memory. Although suddenly called, 
we believe her lamp was trimmed and burning. 
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“go forward.” He hath given us a South Land 
and also springs of water. 

Allen Jay made a beautiful and touching allu- 
sion to our dear friend Isaac Sharp and his work 
during the past six years, 

Isaac Sharp spoke from the words, “ To Him 
shall the gathering of the people be.” He was 
followed by Francis T. King and Jas, C. Thomas, 
who quoted, ‘‘ Take my yoke upon you and learn 
of me and ye shall find rest unto your souls,” 
Faithful service gives rest. He encouraged young 
Friends to take Christ’s yoke upon them. 

The London General Epistle was read, and a 
committee appointed to have 3000 copies re- 
printed for distribution. 

Joseph Moore, Francis T. King and Nereus 
Mendenhall made touching allusions to senti- 
ments in this excellent Epistle. 

Epistles were then read from all the Yearly 
Meetings with which we correspond, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare Epistles to all 
these meetings. Then adjourned to 10 o'clock 
to-morrow. 

Our Yearly Meeting so far has progressed 
under the favor and blessing of the Lord. We 
have a large number of His faithful servants with 
us, and we have had some outpourings of His 
Spirit already. There isa good attendance of 
our. own members, both young and old, and 
more interest than usual manifested, Both our 
own members and others seem pleased with the 
new meeting-house and feel that a most happy 
selection has been made in the location. 

A meeting on peace was held last night, and 
one to-night on Indian affairs—both well at- 
tended. Also devotional meetings are held 
evening and morning. 






Eighth mo. 15th, 1853.—The Representative 
Meeting of North Carolina Yearly Meeting met 
at 10 o’clock to-day in the new Yearly Meeting 
house, beautifully located at High Point. 


When the meeting gathered vocal prayer was 
offered for blessing and guidance. It was plea- 
sant to have Isaac Sharp, Allen Jay, John B. 
Crenshaw and others from a distance in this 
meeting. No business of very great importance 
was before the meeting, except the matter in re- 
lation to the Charleston grounds in South Caro- 
lina, which was in the care of a committee. They 
produced a written report, which, though satisfac- 
tory to the meeting, was referred back to the 
committee for some further care 

Near the close of the meeting Isaac Sharp re- 
peated the words “ He that dwelleth in the secret 
place of the most High shall abide under the 
shadow of the Almighty,” making a few appro- 
priate remarks, and the meeting closed with 
prayer by Yardley Warner. 


Two o'clock P. M. Meeting on Ministry and 
Oversight met, and after a time of silent waiting 
on the Lord, vocal prayer was offered by Phebe 
R. Gifford and Ervin G. Taber, and a few appro- 
priate words were spoken by Jehu Newlin. The 
Clerk called the names of the Representatives, 
who were all present except three. 

Minutes were then read for Isaac Sharp, Lon- 
don, Allen Jay, Elwood Scott, Jesse C. Johnson, 
and Adaliza R. Parker, of Indiana, John B. Cren- 
shaw and Jehu Newlin, of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting, Phebe R. Gifford, of New England, and 
Deborah Rhoads, of Philadelphia. 

A full expression of welcome was extended to 
all these dear Friends, and also to those present 
not having minutes. Isaac Sharp, Allen Jay, 
Phebe R, Gifford, Elwood Scott and others spoke 
briefly during the meeting, and several very feel- 
ing vocal prayers were offered. The meeting 
adjourned to Seventh-day morning at 8 4 o'clock. 

Fifth-day morning, 16th.—The Yearly Meeting 
met at 10 o'clock, and after a time of silent and 
vocal prayer the Clerk read the opening minute 
and the Representatives were called from the 
different Quarterly Meetings, nearly all of whom 
were present. Minutes were then read for Isaac 
Sharp, London, James C. Thomas, Baltimore, 
Joseph Moore, Allen Jay, Elwood Scott, Jesse 
C. Johnson, Adaliza R. Parker, Mary P. Moon 
and her husband Jonathan Moon, of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, John B. Crenshaw and Jehu 
Newlin, Baltimore Yearly Meeting, Thomas C. 
Brown, Western Yearly Meeting, Phebe R. Gif- 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 














Lesson x. Ninth month 2, 1883. 
THE DEATH OF SAMSON. Judges xvi. 21—31- 

Gotven Text.—The God of Israel is he that giveth strength 
and power unto his people. Psa. Ixviii. 38. 

After Gideon's victory, mentioned in the last 
lesson, he ruled Israel as a judge till his death ; 
then the children of Israel turned again to idol- 
atry, and his son Abimelech, a bad man, ruled 
over a part of the people as the sixth judge. He 
was followed by Tola, the seventh judge; Jair, 
the eighth judge. Then the Philistines, a people 
who came early to occupy the plain country be- 
tween the foot of the hills of Judah and the 
Mediterranean Sea, rose and oppressed Israel, 
while the Ammonites from beyond Jordan at- 
tacked Benjamin and Ephraim from the east. 
ford, New England Yearly Meeting, and Deborah | Then Jephthah arose, smote the Ammonites and 
Rhoads, of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. Francis | appears to have ruled over all Israel for a time. 
T. King, Joseph Rhoads, Robert Gifford, John T,| He was followed by Ibzan, of Bethlehem, the 
Dorland and some others were present without | ninth judge, who ruled seven years; after him 
minutes, All these dear Frnends, together with| was Elon, of Zebulon, who ruled ten years, and 
those present of other denominations, were givena|was the tenth judge. Then came Abdon of 
free wejcome, invited to fecl at home, and toexer- | Ephraim, who as the eleventh judge ruled eight 
cise full liberty in whatever line of service the Spirit | years, The Philistines again oppressed Israel, 


might lead them. A committee was appointed | and Samson was raised up. An angel of the 


to prepare returning minutes to be produced to a; Lord appeared to his mother first, then to his 
+ itt? | 
future sitting. 


father, Manoah; foretold the birth of Samson, 

John T, Dorland read the Scripture embracing | and directed that he should be brought up as a 
the words of the Lord to Moses before crossing ' Nazarite. He was to “ begin to save Israel,” not 
the Red Sea. He said he believed the words of, wholly to do so, possibly because his character 
the Lord to North Carolina Yearly Meeting were was so imperfect. He was betrothed to a Philis- 
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tine wife, and at the marriage feast was angered 
by the deceit of the Philistine young men, who 
enticed his wife to tell them a riddle he had pro- 
posed. He thereupon slew thirty of the Philistines 
of Askelon. Afterwards his wife was given to 
another, and he avenged himself by burning the 
grain fields, vineyards and olives of the Philis- 
tines, The latter burned his wife and her father 
with fire, and Samson in return slew many of 
them. His whole story afterwards is one of feats 
of prodigious strength in personal conflict with the 
Philistines and in extricating himself from diffi- 
culties into which he brought himself by his unre- 
strained passions. Finally he betrayed the secret 
of his great strength to a Philistine woman, who 
was bribed by the lords of the Philistines to en- 
tice him thereto. He told her he had been a 
Nazarite from his birth (Num. vi. 1—21) and that 
if his hair was shaven his strength would depart. 
His hair was cut during sleep, he forfeited his at- 
titude of faith towards God, despised his high 
privileges, and was made prisoner by the lords of 
the Philistines. 





















21. But the Phi-lis'tines took him. These 
people were rich, and given to trade, warlike, and 
though subdued by the Israelites under Joshua 
(Josh. xiii. 2; Judges1, 18) were at this time partly 
masters of Israel. And put out his eyes. To 
render him helpless and unable to fight again ; 
also to distress him, and to give vent to their bar- 
barous revenge. There are representations at 
Nineveh of kings putting out the eyes of captives 
with a spear. His eyes betrayed him to lust 
and were put out. And brought him down to 
Ga'za, He was captured in the valley of Sorek, 
in the foot hills of Judah, and taken to Gaza, 
the Philistines’ chief city, to be further from the 
Israelites, who might rescue him. Aad bound 
him with fetters of brass, These were not chains, 
but a bar of brass expanded into rings at each 
end to clasp the ankles and hinder walking. 
And he did grind m the prison house. The 
people of Palestine had a hand mill in every 
house for grinding grain. It was made of two 
circular, flat stones, of which the under one was 
the larger, and was fixed. The upper one was 
made to revolve on the lower by an upright 
handle. It had a hole in the middle, into which 
the grain was poured. Grinding was the work of 
women, slaves and prisoners, 

Samson, whose birth had been foretold; who 
had been brought up in strict piety; who had 











































daring; who had been moved by His Spirit, and 
used in some degree to relieve his own people 
from wanton oppression, gave a rein to his fleshly 
passions, till there came to him as there comes in 










turn away from God, and give up the upholding, 


He made the fatal choice, yielded wholly to a 
tempter, and became “weak as other men.” 
With sightless eyes, fettered feet, an upbraid. 
ing conscience, he was grinding in the prison 
house of his foes, who were confirmed in their 
debasing idolatry by his fall. 
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pillars whereupn the house standeth, that I 
| may lean upon them, Wearied with his exertions, 
been endowed by God with great strength and | 


| often are now. 





most li i and there were upon the roof about three thou- 
oat lives, a great testy a0 to ahether he would | sand men and women, that beheld while Samson 


restraining and constraining aid of His Spirit. | 





contrition and to a renewed faith in God, 
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had elapsed, so that Samson’s hair was grown 
again, We may believe that bitter trial had done 
its chastening work, that he had repented and 
returned to his former faith in God. The Philis- 
tines were ruled by five lords, chiefs over their 
five principal cities. Da’gon was a fish-god, 
He seems to have had the upper part of his body 
like a man, the lower part like a fish. See I 
Sam. v. 4, margin. Figures of such images have 
been found at Nineveh in somewhat varying 
forms. Dagon was the national god of the Philis- 
tines. I Chr. x. 10, For they said, our god hath 
delivered Samson our enemy into our hand. 

24. And when the people saw him, they 
praised their god: for they said, Our god hath 
delivered into our hands our enemy, and the de- 
stroyer of our country, which slew many of us. 
They looked on Samson as the champion of 
Israel, and therefore under the care of Jehovah, 
When he was seized they regarded it as a victory 
of Dagon over the God of Israel. Each nation 
was then held to be under the care and protection 
of its own god; see II Kings xvii. 24—28; and 
when one nation had a victory over another they 
believed it was because their god was the strongest. 
Hence Joshua's plea, “What wilt thou do unto 
thy great name?” Josh. vii. 9 

25. And it came to pass, when their hearts 
were merry, they said, Call for Samson, that he 
may make us sport, They “ fed themselves with- 
out fear ;” drinking wine, they had a vainglorious 
joy, without any true godly reverence, Idolatrous 
feasts were followed by dancing and music. See 
Exodus xxxii. 6, And he made them sport. 
Dancing in ancient times was considered suitable 
for a warrior, as showing his agility, and Samson 
would thus make them sport. It was a mean con- 
ception of deity which led people to glory in the 
miseries of a captive while holding festivals to 
their gods. Are we careful that our actions, our 
words, and the spirit of our lives shall accord with 
the character of the God whom we worship ? 

And they set him between the pillars. After 
he had played they put him Between the two pil- 
lars which upheld the roof of the building, near to 
the lords and chief people who sat under the flat 
roof, while the people appear to have been on it,— 
the stage extending out in front of the spectators. 

26. And Samson said unto the lad which held 
him by the hand, Suffer me that I may feel the 


he was allowed to lean against the pillar to rest 
himself. He was led by a boy, as blind people 


27. Now the house was full of men and women; 
and all the lords of the Philistines were there; 


made sport. The lords were all there, and the 
people they had ordered to come were there by 
thousands. 

28. And Samson called unto the Lord. Pun- 
ished for his grievous sins, he had been led to 


And said, O Lord God, remember me, I pray 
thee, and strengthen me, I pray thee, only this 





22. Howbeit the hair of his head began to once O God, that I may be at once avenged of 
brow again after he was shaven. the Philistines for my two eyes. Unless God had 
23. Then the lords of the Phi-lis'tines gathered. seen fit to support the cause of the Israelites that 
them together for to offer a great sacrifice unto' they might keep alive a faith in the one true God, 
Dagon their goa, and to rejoice. Perhaps a year we may believe that Samson's prayer would not 
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have been answered, His desire to be avenged | does not aim at the extinction of classical studies, 
was suited to the spirit of the old dispensation, | but at such arrangements as will allow of others 
but not to that of Christ’s, for He says, “Love your | being carried on side by side with them, and will, 


enemies.” 

29. And Samson took hold of the two middle 
pillars upon which the house stood, and on which 
it was borne up. “In 1863 we saw the two pil- 
lars in the Mosque El-Aksa, in Jerusalem, which 
are so close together that it is with difficulty a 
large man can get between them. July 21, 1864, 
one of the granite pillars supporting the dome of 
the Church of the Transtiguration, in St. Peters- 
burg, broke; and the house fell on the great 
crowd of people.”—S. ». Fournal. Of the one 
ft his right hand, and of the other with his 
eft. 

jo. And Samson said, Let me die with the 
Philistines, He did not commit suicide, but gave 
his life for victory, as he might have done on ‘a 
held of battle. And he bowed himself with all 
his might ; and the house fell upon the lords, and 
upon ail the people that were therein; so the 
dead which he slew at his death were more than 
they which he slew in his life. This destruction 
of the lords and of so many of the chief people 
appears to have made way for the Israelites to 
recover their freedom from the Philistines, in the 
time of Samuel. Any great national wrong 
sooner or later brings retribution. Slavery in this 
country was avenged at the cost of hundreds of 
thousands of lives in war. 

pi. Then his brethren and all the house of his 
father came down, and took him and brought 
him up, and buried him between Za'rah and 
Esh'ta-ol, in the burying place of Ma-no'ah his 
father: and he judged Israel twenty years. 
Samson probably was judge over his own tribe 
of Dan and perhaps a part of Judah; and exer- 
cised none of the functions of a ruler except his 
feats of prowess, 

SUGGESTIONS. 


1. God sometimes uses very imperfect men to 


carry out His purposes. With all his great faults 
Samson had divinely given powers, some faith, 
some of the Spirit's power for his duties. 

2. His story warns us against misuse of our 
endowments, all of which are for God's service. 

3. It warns the Christian, who like a Nazarite 
is set apart unto God, not to give up any true 
badge of Christian character. 

4. It warns us against fleshly lusts which war 
against the soul, 

5. It warns us against evil companionship. 

6. It warns us that sin brings punishment, 

7. It warns against frivolity. 

8. It teaches God’s mercy to those who humbly 
repent and pray. 

g. National wrong will bring national disaster. 


Conference of the Educational Association 
of Friends in America, at Richmond, 
Indiana. 


(Continued from page 24.) 


Fifth-day afternoon, Sixth mo, 28th.—Philip C. 


;especially in the common schools, give such 
training as conforms closely to the needs of the 
people. 

Now that the old apprentice system has been 
overthrown, and trades unions prevent tormer 
methods of training for artisans, such must be 
afforded at the public expense through the com- 
mon schools, There must also be, for the same 
end, technical schools. Moreover, the principle 
of industrial training (and this is its more pleas- 
ing view) is applicable to all: fitting pupils for 
accurate use of eye and hand can never come 
amiss, whatever the vocation. We refer here to 
manual education ; shall we call it mechanical? 
That term covers but a part of what is needed 
and done. But some mechanic art or arts might 
be taught, with the aid of a shop, in every school, 
It would not cost much, nor expend much time, 
An hour and a half might sometimes be given to 
it, instead of Antarctic Geography and impossible 
‘fractions. Girls ought to share in such advan. 
| tages. At the State Normal School in Wisconsin, 
;they do so,—the sewing machine and the needle 
taking the place of other tools, In Sweden, 
handwork in the schools is made obligatory by 
law since 1876; wood-turning and basket work 
are part of the course, in 450 schools. 

Mention was then made in this paper, of what 
has been done and is doing in the way of indus. 
trial education for women, in France, Germany, 
Belgium and Austria, and in Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, Indiana, Illinois and Missouri; as 
well as (since Mary Lyon) at Mt. Holyoke Sem- 
inary and Wellesley College. In all of these, 
drawing is made the fundamental part of indus- 
trial training. Reference was made also to the 
Nurses’ Training Schools, now found very useful 
in several cities; and the kitchen-gardens and 
cooking schools-of New York, Boston and Phila- 
delphia. 

All these efforts, many of them but recently 
begun, are doing what can be done towards set- 
tling the questions belonging to the subject; 
namely,—What are the real intellectual ‘differ- 
ences between women and men? Ought they to 
have exactly the same “ sphere,” or, if not, how 
different? Is coeducation the best method, or 
should there be colleges for women ? 

An elaborate report by Eveline Ordway to the 
Association of College Alumnz, at Boston, states 
that there are 284 branches of industrial occupa- 
tion now open to women in Massachusetts, Yet 
many prejudices remain to be overcome before 
their opportunities are all that they ought to be. 

Francis K. Carey, of Baltimore, said that the 
discussion of this subject involves the general 
question of woman's position in the world, It is 
to be best approached trom its most practical 
side. No complete conclusion of the problem 
has yet been obtained, but it is approaching, and 
|must materially alter the industrial position of 
women. 

The three practical questions are: How far 


Garrett read a paper on the “ Industrial Education | does the physical constitution of woman limit 
of Women.” He gavea brief account of the history | her industrial capability ? How far may this be 
of the subject, showing how the system of edu- | successfuily qualified ? In other words, what 1s 
cation originating in the revival of letters in the actual industrial value of a woman, and how 
Europe has, within a short period, undergone can this be increased? Lastly, If enabled and 
modification, The reform is not cataclysmic, and allowed to compete industrially with men, what 
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will be the effect upon women, and upon their 
osition ? 

Neglect of health in women, in connection with 
occupations, has been shown to have serious 
effects when unmarried, andy when married, upon 
their children, The solution of this problem is 
more important among the lower and more ne- 
cessitous classes. In any class, however, there is 
nothing lowering to womanhood in_ industrial 
pursuits. Independence always promotes strength 
of character. If it be true that marriage is the 
happiest for women as well as for men,—it is also 
evident that the chances of desirable marriage 
are greater when it is not necessary, in any sense, 
tothe woman, Dr. Dix’s prescription of “ peace, 
prayer and retirement” will not, alone, suffice for 
a woman struggling for a livelihood. With those 
who must earn a living, the question is, how best 
to do it? 

Women’s rights need, in this country, no farther 
agitation. In three-fourths of our States, they 
have all they want. Their interests, in regard to 
industries, still need consideration, especially all 
that relates to the preservation of health. 

Sarah Morrison reminded us that, as we are 
told in the Bible, Adam and Eve were placed in 
the garden, and do/h together were to dress and 
keep it. After they fell, the man was to do the 
work. So work was not put upon woman by 
God ; but has been brought to her by the under- 
current of herendurance. Yet it may be madea 
blessing to her. S. M. wished that she had learned 
a mechanica! trade, so as to be capabie, under | 
any circumstances, of earning a living. She| 
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The great point should be uppermost, that the 
branches taught are means, not ends. The end 
is, a right culture of the capabilities of the human 
soul. We cannot estimate studies by a mere 
dollar and cent valuation. A/ter this cultivating 
use of a study, however, we may properly con- 
sider also its service in the business of life. 

After this discussion, Andrew Wooton, of Kan- 
sas, addressed the Conference upon the interests 
of education among Friends in that State, es- 
pecially in connection with the school at Glen 
Elder. His appeal, and the feeling with which it 
was delivered, made a strong impression upon 
those present. 

(To be concluded.) 


-_ 
Abridged from the Monthly Record of Great Britain. 


Friends’ First-day School Association 
Thirty-sixth Annual Report, 1883. 


The following is a summary of the numbers of 
our schools, teachers and scholars in the United 
Kingdom, as they stood on the 25th of Third 
month last : 

32 other § 


schools in} 


118 associated 


73 places, § 1426 teachers, 
schools in i i d 


with ¢ an 


27 places,§ 167 teachers, 
with and 

§ places, § 8 sachers, 
t with 77593 and 

consisting of adult schools with 614 teachers and 16472 scholars, 
junior “ “e Ti se 11819 « 


25820 scholars, 


247¢ scholars, 
Total 


f 100 
150 schools in 


t 28agrt scholars. 


Total as above 28291 scholars, 


hoped that, at Bryn Mawr College, as at Mount | It appears to the Committee that the general 
Holyoke and Wellesley, girls will be taught to! view of the present condition of our schools and 
work. Let all be encouraged to value a Chris-|of the various agencies more or less closely al- 
tian independence. lied with them, which they have endeavored to 

Dr. H. Hartshorne remarked, upon the ques-! take, ought, upen the whole, to cause much 
tion of health, that the obstacles to the pursuit by | thankfulness and encouragement, The changes 
women of industrial and professional occupa-| which are continually taking place in all human 
tions have often been exaggerated. We have, | societies and affairs, necessarily affect our schools, 
upon this point, the testimony not only of ob-| and cause sometimes a difficulty in carrying on 
serving men, but also of competent and well-in-| portions of the work; but, nevertheless, on a 
formed women; for example, Elizabeth Garrett | whole, it makes progress, and we desire reverently 
Anderson, a distinguished member of the medi-! to acknowledge the goodness of the Lord in sus- 
cal profession in England. On this subject, a’ taining an interest in it during so many years, and 
book widely read, by Dr. Clark, of Boston, on'in raising up many willing-hearted laborers to 
“Sex In Education,” has done a great deal of carry it forward. As the work proceeds it also 
harm by its over-statements, | becomes more ‘varied in its character, and lays 

Ludovic Estes observed that one difficulty | hold of new developments of service affecting 
which women have to contend with in new in-| the welfare of man in his outward and inward life. 


dustrial pursuits grows out of the opposition of 
other women, affecting their social standing. 
Some are thus driven to conceal their way of 
earning an independence. 

L, L. Hobbs, of New Garden, N C., read a 
paper on “ Courses of Study for Friends’ High | 
Schools.” Justice cannot be done to it by an ab- 
stract ; So we must refer to it as to be published 
in the forthcoming “ Proceedings.” 

Israel P. Hole, of Damascus, Ohio, recalled 
the suggestion that the best course for those who | 
do not go to college is not the best for those who 
do so. This is true. For the former, what is 
wanted is as complete an English course as pos 
sible. We owe it to our own language to learn 
it first. Scattering our forces over a large area, 





Our schools, especially those for adults, afford 
many most important facilities for the furtherance 
of moral and religious movements amongst the 
community at large. The promotion of the prin- 
ciples of Peace has had prominent place amongst 
these movements, and we notice with pleasure 
the reference in several school reports, to meet- 
ings held on this subject by our friends Priscilla 
H. Peckover, of Wisbech, and William Pollard, 
of Manchester. ; 

Our schools have also taken an active part in 


the great Temperance work which has lately re- 
' ceived so wonderful an impetus, Bands of Hope. 


for children, and Gospel Temperance meetings 
of various kinds, have lately occupied the atten- 
tion of our teachers and scholars, It is difficult 


one masters nothing. Too.few of the young men to estimate the influence which has thus been ex- 
and women graduated at our schools and col- erted by our schools on the population around 
leges have a complete mastery and use of their them. Several of our friends who are or have 
mother tongue, | been actively engaged as teachers are also now 
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holding important public positions, and we re-| have in this place also been the outcome of the 


joice to believe that the experiences of the school- 
room have not been forgotten in the responsible 
duties of public life, but are felt to have been a 
valuable preparation for discharging them in the 
fear of the Lord and in the love of our fellow-men. 

The Committee think that there is great cause 
for devout thankfulness in the progress of the 
First-day Schools and Home Mission work 
amongst the meetings of our Society in the Metro- 
politan district. At the present time there are 
nearly 250 teachers and upwards of 3009 scholars 
connected with our Metropolitan schools. But 
how small a contribution is even this to the needs 
of the first city-in the world! 

The London schools, which to a large extent 
are for children, contrast in this respect with the 
adult schools of the great towns of Birmingham, 
Bradford, Hull and Sheffield. But, nevertheless, 
in London as elsewhere, the schools have formed 
the centres around which mission activity of a 
more general kind has sprung up. Indeed, with 
the single exception of Deptford, where mission 
work is carried on without a First-day school, the 
school seems in each case to have been the be- 
ginning of the larger work, 

Altogether the committee regard the condition 
of our schools and missions in London and the 
neighborhood, as full of interest and promise. 
May we not hope that all which we now see is 
but the small pledge of a far greater service to 
be hereafter rendered to the immense population 
in this district ? 

Birmingham continues to be marked by un- 
rivalled success in its adult schools. Not only is 
the town peculiarly suited, from its special char- 
acteristics, to be the sphere of such institutions, 
but men whose hearts the Lord has touched with 
love to their fellow-men have been raised up and 
qualified to carry them on. 
give the praise, not to man, but to God. 

The Annual Meetings of these schools, held in 
the Town Hall on the 27th and 28th of Eleventh 
month last, were attended by about 4,000 per- 
sons. Ten meetings for worship are now held on 
First-day evenings in various rooms in the town, 
It is also pleasant to observe that the schools gave 
willing and valuable help at the General Meet- 
ing, which was held in Birmingham last year. 


The schools at Bradford have made marked ' 


progress during the past year. The adult school, 
established only eight years ago, has now up- 
wards of 1,200 men on its books, At the last An- 
nual Meeting, Frederick Priestman, Mayor of the 
town, invited the company to tea, when they were 
addressed by Arthur Pease and other speakers. 
The mission meeting held on First-day evenings 
in connection with the schools has been well at- 
tended. Once a quarter it is now held in the 
Friends’ large meeting-house, taking the place of 
their usual meeting for worship. With the con- 
sent of the meeting on Ministry and Oversight, a 
membership has been formed, on a simple Chris- 
tian basis, amongst the regular attenders of the 
mission meetings, 

In another great centre of the industrial ac- 
tivity of England, Sheffield, our friends are en- 
gaged with equal diligence. Here we find up- 
wards of 1,300 scholars, men and women, on the 
lists of the schools, in addition to nearly 400 
children. 


The Mission Meetings on First-day evenings 


For this we would | 


schools, and are a most important aid to their 
highest kind of work, 

A large conference of teachers and scholars in 
adult schools was held in Birmingham on the 
26th and 27th of Third month last. The proceed. 
ings, which were well reported in the “ Monthly 
Record,” were of a very interesting and thorough. 
ly practical character. 

The district conferences which of late years 
have been frequently held, have been of much 
value, and to some extent have supplied the 
place of a more general conference of teachers, 
for which, at present, the central committee do not 
see that their friends are fully prepared. 


Reports are sent to friends in several of the 


Australian colonies, and occasional correspond- 
ence is maintained with them. The committee 
have been interested in noticing the persevering 
efforts of a few friends in Hobart, to keep up the 
small school there, and much desire their en- 
couragement. 

The interest of many of our teachers and 
scholars in mission work in distaat lands has 
been kept alive by the support given to about 
thirty schools in Madagascar, by money sub- 
scribed chiefly by scholars in our First-day schools 
at home, The number of scholars in these Mala- 
gasy schools is about 4,300. Sympathy for the 
devoted missionaries in that island, under their 
| present trying circumstances arising from the 
| French military operations, will be cordially felt 
throughout our schools. 

The continued interest of the Yearly Meeting 
in our special work and in the home missions 
often closely allied with it, raises thankfulness in 
our hearts; and we trust that our teachers every- 
where will feel an increase of loyal attachment 
to a church, which is thus extending its arms to 
them, 
| It may be asked, what is the real outcome of 
'all our efforts? Is it an external organization 
only ? Is it merely an honorable attempt to make 
men, women and children sober, saving, well- 
conducted and intelligent? Or have they a still 
deeper and holier significance, aiming at true 
conversion of heart, faith in Christ, and a consist- 
We do not indeed 
attempt to enumerate our converts ; but we should 
fail in our highest duty and blessing, if we did not 
strive and pray that beyond all else, we may be 
the instruments in the Lord’s hands of leading 
our scholars, under the teaching of the Holy 
Spirit, to experience for themselves the fulness of 
the blessing of the Gospel of Christ. 

‘©O teach me, Lord, that I may teach 
The precious things Thou dost impart ; 
And wing my words, that they may reach 
The hidden depths of many a heart.” 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 

JOsEpH STORRS F Ry, Secretary. 

Bristol, Sixth mo., 1883. 


| 
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| ent life and conversation ? 





For Friends’ Review. 

| Zo Friends of Iowa Yearly Meeting : 

As the supply of our Discipline was exhausted, 

and a reprint deemed necessary, at our last Yearly 
Meeting, the subject of revising it was referred to 
the Representative Meeting, which has attended 

,to the business, The meeting was united in re- 

questing that our members take their Disciplines 
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to next Yearly Meeting, so that the changes can 
be read understandingly without taking the time 
to read the whole Discipline. 

Now if Friends will please remember to take 
their Disciplines, the subject can be disposed of 
much more satisfactorily and promptly than it can 
be by reading it as it was printed, and then read- 
ing the changes as proposed, although they are 
not extensive, LAWRIE TATUM, 

Clerk of Representative Meeting. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, Inp., Eighth mo. 14th, 1883. 

A two-days’ meeting was held at Gravelly Run, 
in the limits of Sugar River Monthly Meeting, 
Indiana, by appointment of Wm. S. Wooton. The 
first session, however, was our Monthly Meeting, 
at which William S. Wooton was present and 
preached with clearness from the text “ Be not 
unequally yoked together with unbelievers,” and 
the following context. It was made to appear 
that the division between the kingdom of heaven 
and that of Satan is but a line; that there is 
no neutral ground, Another lively and pointed 
sermon was preached at the evening meeting. 

On First-day three sessions were held, all of 
‘which were much favored in the clear, living, and 
fearless ministry of the word. The labor nearly 
all devolved upon the dear brother above-men- 
tioned, though he had hoped to have the help of 
some other ministers. He showed his faith in the 
words of the Lord Jesus, and his love for the 
Master’s work, by leaving a much afflicted child 
to attend to this appointment. Some of the meet- 
ings were large, and those in attendance were 
very attentive. A few gave evidence of renewed 
life, and testified for the Saviour. We trust there 
was also bread cast upon the waters that will 
appear after many days, C. LINDLEY. 

















EUROPEAN statisticians are generally revising 
and reducing their estimates of the population of 
China, The great famine a few years ago swept 
away millions, and there is good reason for be- 
lieving that the population is nearer 300,000,000 
than 400,000,000. Behm and Wagner reduce 
their estimate for China and Corea from 434,500,- 
900 to 379,500,000, Peterson reduces his estimate 
by 75,000,000, making the present total 350,000,- 
000, Dr. Happer, missionary, believes this can 
safely be reduced another 50,000,000. Mr. Hip- 
pisley, Acting Commissioner of Customs, thinks 
250,000,000 more nearly correct than 350,000,000, 
The losses by the Taeping and Mohammedan 
rebellions and by the famine and pestilence 
which swept the provinces of Chili, Shantung, 
Shansi, Shensi and Houan, are variously esti- 
mated at from 61,000,000 to 81,000,000, 


THE SHADOW OF THE ROCK. 








In the Shadow of the Rock 
Let me rest, 

When I feel the tempest’s shock 
Thrill my breast ; 

All in vain the storm shall sweep, 
While I hide, 

And my tranquil station keep 
By Thy side, 
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On the parched and desert way 
Where I tread, 

With the scorching noontide ray 
O’er my head, 

Let me find the welcome shade, 
Cool and still, 

And my weary steps be staid 
While I will. 


I in peace will rest me here 
Till I see 

That the skies again are fair 
Over me; 

That the burning heats are past, 
And the day 

Bids the traveler at last 
Go his way. 


Then my pilgrim staff I’ll take, 

And once more 
I’ll my onward journey make, 

As before ; 
And with joyous heart and strong 

I will raise - 
Unto Thee, O Rock, a song 

Glad with praise ! 

—Selected. 
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BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 








A little, tender word, 
Wrapped in a little rhyme, 
Sent out upon the passing air, 
As seeds are scattered everywhere 
In the sweet summer-time. 


A little, idle word, 

Breathed in an idle hour ; 
Between two laughs that word was said, 
Forgotten as soon as uttered, 

And yet the word had power, 


Away they sped, the words: 
One like a winged seed, 
Lit on a soul which gave it room, 
And straight began to bud and bloom 
In lovely word and deed, 


The other careless word, 
Borne on an evil air, 

Found a rich soil and ripened fast 

Its rank and poisonous growths, and cast 
Fresh seeds to work elsewhere. 


The speakers of the words, 

Passed by and marked, one day, 
The fragrant blossoms, dewy wet, 
The baneful flowers thickly set 

In clustering array. 


And neither knew his word ; 
One smiled, and one did sigh. 
“ How strange and sad,” one said, “ it is 
People should do such things as this ; 
I’m glad it was not I.” 


And, “ What a wondrous word 
To reach so far, so high !” 
The other said, “ What joy 'twould be 
To send out words so helpfully ; 
I wish that it were I,” —Selected. 
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R S. ASHBRIDGE and L. V. Smith, Family 
« and Day School, with Kindergarten, will 
re-open Ninth month (Sept.) 2gth, at 1837 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia. 4t-3 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Eu- 
rope are to the 2Ist inst. 


GREAT Britain.—A long debate, characterized 
. by much obs‘ruction on the part of the Irish mem- 

bers, took place in the House of Commons on the 
13th, on an appropriation for the legal expenses 
incurred in the late criminal prosecutions in Ire- 
land. C. S. Parnell, as a protest against the con- 
duct of the Government, moved to reduce the 
amount, but his motion was defeated by 93 nays 
to 24 yeas. The Bankruptcy bill and the Na- 
tional Debt bill passed third reading on the 14th, 
and the Irish Tramways act on the 18th. The 
last named bill provides tor a Government guat- 
antee of £1,000,000 for opening up the western 
districts of Ireland by light steam tramways, It 
also, as first introduced, provided that £100,000 of 
the Church Surplus fund be applied to emigration. 
On C., S, Parnell’s suggestion, the Chief Secretary 
assented to devoting half this sum to aiding migra- 
tion within Ireland, which clause was adopted 
by the House; and he promised to amend the 
Arrears act so as to raise the grant to emigrants 
in certain cases to £8 each. 

It is intended to organize a company for the 
purpose of raising a fund to supplement the 
Government grant for migration, A special ap- 
peal for subscriptions will be made to the Irish in 
America. 

In the Ashton-under-Lyne district, E. of Man- 
chester, 8000 weavers have struck work, because 
of refusal to increase their wages, and 20,000 per- 
sons in all are idle on account of the strike. 

In a debate on the 16th in the House of Com- 
mons, on the expenses of the Land Commission, 
C. S. Parnell declared that unless the deficiencies 
of the Land act are speedily remedied, he will 





lishing branches of the National League; 400 
persons were present, A resolution was passed, 
declaring that judicial rents are rack-rents, and 
that the meeting believed that two successive bad 
harvests must lead to a general strike against 
judicial rents, A priest presided at the meeting, 

FRANCE.—The yield of wheat this season is 
85,000 000 hectolitres, (nearly 241,000,000 bushels) 
compared with an average of 104,000,000 to 105,- 
000,000, since 1872; but the quality is expected 
to be good, 

The French trade retur.is for the first seven 
months of the year show an increase in imports 
of 58,000,000 francs, and a decrease in exports of 
50,000,000. The increased value of imports was 
due to the demand for foreign raw material, and 
the decrease in exports was in manufactured 
goods. 

GERMANY.—The Emperor has contributed 50,- 
ooo marks for the sufferers in Ischia. 

The North German Gazette, Prince Bismarck's 
organ, says that the Pope has nominated Vicar 
General Sniegon as coadjutor to Bishop Hertzog, 
without having previously consulted the German 
Government, thus disregarding the existing agree- 
ments between Prussia and the Vatican, 

A business firm of Bremen has purchased 
Angra Pequena, on the west coast of Africa, 
about 26° S. lat., and will open trade with Cape 
Town, South Africa, They will also buy a strip 
of land extending twelve miles inland, making 
the entire area of their colony 1350 square miles, 
The Government permits the hoisting of the Ger- 
man flag over the land purchased, 

AustTriA.—The Electrical Exhibition at Vienna 
was formally opened on the 16th by the Crown 
Prince Rudolph. The weather was unfavorable, 


| but thousands were present. 


Riots caused by the opposition of the Croatians 
to the use of the Hungarian language in official 
notices have occurred at Agram and some other 
places. 

DENMARK.—The fifth Congress of American- 
ists, (students of early American history,) met at 
Copenhagen on the 21st. The royal family were 
present, and addresses were delivered by Danish, 
Spanish, Belgian and French deputies. 

SPAIN.—Quiet having been restored, the troops 
engaged in quelling the uprisings have returned 
to their former stations, The King has visited 
Valencia and Bareelona, and was cordially re- 
ceived. 

SouTH AFRICA.—It is now asserted that the re- 
port of Cetewayo’s death was false, and that he 
has recovered from his wounds, and has requested 
Queen Victoria to have full inquiry made into the 
treatment he has received. 

DomestTic.—The strike of the telegraphers 1s 
'ended. On the 17th, the Executive Board of the 


lead a deeper and more desperate agitation than | Brotherhood informed the men that they might 
any yet witnessed. He said the act had been ap-| return to work, and those whom the companies 
plied with a slowness and inefficiency very dif-| would receive in New York, Philadelphia, &c., 





ferent from the application of the Coercion act. 
The Agricultural Holdings bill passed third 
reading in the House of Lords on the 16th, with 
amendments limiting its scope, but which will 
certainly be rejected by the Commons. 
The Prince of Wales has contributed £500 to 


the fund for the sufferers by the Ischia earthquake. | 
IRELAND.—A meeting of delegates from Lim- 


erick, Clare and Tipperary counties, was held at 
Limerick on the 15th, for the purpose of estab- 


did so the next day. A number of operators 
in some of the Western cities declared at that 
time their purpose to continue the strike, but those 
in Cincinnati yielded on the 20th, The majority 
‘of the strikers in San Francisco were reinstated 
on the 2oth, 

Jeremiah S. Black, ex-Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania, and Secretary of 
State at the close of President Buchanan’s admin- 
istration, died on the 19th inst. at York, Pa, 
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